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Adams and his friends who harbored similar views represented a minority.
Since it is human nature to personalize grievances, George III, who took so
direct a part in his ministry's decisions, could not long escape attack by his
American subjects. In January 1776, Tom Paine, the son of a Quaker corset-
maker and himself only recently arrived in America, issued a ringing call to
independence in his memorable pamphlet "Common Sense," which assailed
both monarchy as an institution and the monarch as a person. Paine demol-
ished the distinction between the king (the "Royal Brute/' he called him) and
his ministry on the one hand, and between the king and his Parliament on the
other. Paine's pamphlet had an enormous readership and greatly increased
the sentiment for independence.

AjL along, the king and his government had failed to understand the tem-
per of the Americans, treating the colonists like rebellious children in-
stead of mature, literate and capable citizens. Now the cabinet took a step
that aroused the deepest aversion: they decided to use foreign mercenaries
as a punitive force. They justified their decision by confessing that, since
there was little or no enthusiasm among Englishmen to enlist for the war in
America, they had to rent troops from the Continent to bolster the regulars.
Besides, Lord North admitted, it was cheaper. After being turned down by
Catherine the Great of Russia, who thought the king's handling of the colo-
nies was pretty stupid, the ministry hired soldiers from six petty German
rulers. In Edmund Burke's wonderful phrase, these six "snuffed the cadav-
erous taint of lucrative war." Of the 30,000 German troops brought to Amer-
ica, more than half were furnished by the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, so the
word "Hessian" came to be loosely applied to all the German mercenaries.
The use of Hessians was overwhelmingly endorsed in Parliament despite the
opposition in Commons by pro-Americans like Burke and Charles James Pox,
and by the latter's uncle, the Duke of Richmond, in the Lords. All of the early
war measures taken by Lord North's ministry were similarly approved.

If British intransigence and the dispatch of foreign troops sparked the na-
tionalist sentiment in America, timely patriot propaganda constantly fed the
flames. Paine's eloquent pen clothed the colonists' struggle with nobility. He
reminded his readers that "the sun never shined on a cause of greater worth,"
that "now is the seedtime of continental union, faith and honor/' and that
America embodied the cause of freedom. "0 ye that love mankind!" Paine ex-
horted. "Ye that dare oppose not only the tyranny but the tyrant, stand forth!
... Freedom hath been hunted round the globe.... 0 receive the fugitive, and
prepare in time an asylum for mankind."

In May of '76, John Adams could write that "every post and every day rolls
in upon us Independence like a torrent." By that date the more radical pa-
triots, save in the Middle States, had won control of their respective govern-
ments and committed them to independence. By implication South Carolina's
new constitution repudiated the Loyalists. Other states instructed their dele-
gates to support independence, and during May and June one town meeting
after another in Massachusetts approved it. On May 15, Edmund Pendleton,
a moderate, pushed through the Virginia Convention a unanimous resolution
for independence. The time for a complete break with England had come. On
June 7, Richard Henry Lee of Virginia put before the Continental Congress
the momentous resolution calling for a declaration of independence, foreign
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